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Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 
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Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 
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Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Community. 
8. Newnouss, Superintendent. 





Sewing-Silks: Merchants and ‘Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O. H. Miturer, C. Oips, Agents. 
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Traveling-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, 
Mes. E. Wuirrievp, 
Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8S. Van VELZER; Superintendent 


} Superintendents. 





Palm-leaf ‘Hats manufactured “and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 
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Milling : Custom “work done as 5 usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. 





D. J. Hatt, Miller. 





Fresh Tomatoes-=-Hermetically Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 
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Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. ¥. 


Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of ree 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. owen ES. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMU NISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a ae view 
of their Religious and Soeial Theories. 128 pa js 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and publishe 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyrs. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; _ (2d and 3rd) of the 

Onema Association. Price 12% cts. 

== Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

==> Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected d with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 
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Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who 
wish it, as the gospel is, without money and with- 
out price. It is supported at present, first and 
principally, by the funds of the Oneida Association 
and its branches; secondly, by the free contribu- 
tions of its friends and a few remittances from those 
who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, however, is 
that the idea of a Free Dairy Retieiovus Press, as 
the complement and consummation of Free Schools, 
Free Churches, and Free Benevolent Societies, will 
gradually become known, and be appreciated amon 
all spiritually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance, 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 


The importance of understanding that 
we can confess Christ, receive him, and 
avail ourselves of the good element of his 
life, without any preparation, without 
waiting for any improvement in our char- 
acters, has heretofore been clearly demon- 
strated. 

I will now endeavor to present an idea 
which seems to me to be the proper com- 
plement of that doctrine, and equally 
necessary to be understood,—viz., that 
when a person is overtaken ina fault, it 
is not necessary that he should have along 
time of mortification and self-condemna- 
tion, before he can turn to Christ and re- 
ceive justification. In such a case the 
most foolish thing that can be done, is to 
sink down under shame and condem- 


nation. 
To illustrate our principle: suppose 


you are suffering from morbid alimentive- 
ness, and at any given time eat too much 
food. What would be the proper state 
of mind in regard to the matter? To 
give place to condemnation, and so put 
your case into the hands of Satan, would 
certainly be the very worst thing you 
could do. It could not do you any good ; 
it would not edify you for the time being ; 
neither would it give you any security 
for the future; it would weaken your 
spirit; besides, you would thereby take 
in an element that is constantly falling 
into mischief. I think a true state of 
mind, in such circumstances, would ex- 
press itself thus: ‘The case is bad, and 
I do not want to make it any worse, and 
wish to avoid falling into the same folly 
again.’ The best way to do this is to flee 
from present sensations, and cleave to 
the spirit of Christ, which is a spirit of 
temperance and justification. This is 
the only way to secure good experience 
for the future, or stop present mischief. 
To do this, there is required a settled de- 
termination and purpose to do the best 
n|thing for the interests of God and the 
truth, forgeting self. 

We must learn to live in the Everlast- 
ing Now, and make that a conTINUAL 
CONFESSION OF CurIst. Then the devil 
will not be able to touch us with his ac- 
"lcusations. All he can possibly do is to 
bring up past accounts for settlement, 
and with the past we have nothing to do 
——our business is with the present. And, 
furthermore, the devil has no right to 
call us to any settlement whatever.— 
Christ is the one to settle with ; and the 
only way we can ever settle with him, is 
to put our cases into his hands, just 
as we are, without any preparation. It 
is as unreagonable for the devil to call us 
to a settlement, as it would be for an 
individual to push a person down in the 
street, causing him to break a pitcher for 
instance, and then demand payment for 
the same ! 

The great lesson we have to learn, is 
to walk without stumbling ; and the only 
way to avoid this, is, not to give place to 
condemnation —but commit our case to 
Christ : we may be perfectly sure that ‘ he 
will with every temptation make a way 





of escape.’ ‘ Though a just man fall sev- 


temptation or difficulty brought you to 
a sense of your own weakness ? Very 
good. Now is the time to adopt the lan- 
guage of Paul: ‘ When I am weak, then 
am I strong.’ We may in this manner 
turn every apparent defeat iuto a glori- 
ous victory, and stop all propagation of 
evil. In all cases of mischief, the first 
thing fo be attended to is to stop propa- 
gation ; and we need not imagine that be- 
cause we have made one mistake we must 
make several. 

We have demonstrated by abundant 
experience—by ‘ figures that cannot lie’ 
—that a continuous confession of Christ 
will ensure everlasting victory. All that 
we need, to give us constant hope and 
exuberant courage, is the assurance that 
we shall make this continual confession. 
We must confess Christ in us a confess- 
ing spirit—as our ability to confess him. 
It is Christ alone that can maintain this 
confession in us. ‘Salvation is wholly 
of grace.’—Home-Talk. 





Divine Power the Key to Socialism. 


Christ’s answer to the question of the 
Sadducees touching marriage in the res- 
urrection, brings to view the central idea 
that should receive attention in all our 
dealings with the subject of social rela- 
tions. He said to them, ‘ Ye do err, not 
knowing the scriptures, nor the power of 
God.’ The powER OF Gop is what must 
be understood, by those who would un- 
derstand the social state of heaven. 


The introduction of the power of God 
into the field, makes a totally different 
problem of society from that which exists 
in the Sadducean point of view; and 
people who do not understand that power, 
it may reasonably be expected, will find 
a thousand things difficult and impossi- 
ble, that persons who do know the power 
of God would find perfectly feasible. A 
company of persons who recognize the 
fact that Jesus Christ is in them, and 
who really become the mediums ot that 
spirit which in him manifested such won- 
ders of righteousness in soul and body, 
could organize society on principles en- 
tirely different from these who walk by 
human understanding and human will. 
As good reasoners we should expect re- 
sults in any case proportionate to the 
cause ; and here isa cause beyond human 
will—the power of God. It would be 
impossible to carry out the social princi- 
ples of heaven with merely human pow- 
er. To undertake to establish such ar- 
rapgements as we believe exist there, 
without Christ, would be chimerical, 
and result in miserable failure. To 
make any such attempt hopeful and safe, 
persons must know the power of God as 
Christ knew it, and as it is known in 
heaven and the resurrection world. 


By due consideration we may discern 
the significance of Christ’s language and 
idea, as applied to the particular matter 
propounded by the Sadducees, Their 
case was that ot a woman who had in 
succession seven husbands ; and the ques- 
tion was, whose wife she should be in the 





resurrection. They could not conceive of 


other than that to which they were accus- 
tomed in this world,—that which would 
lay claim to the woman and quarrel about 
ownership, and on this premise they 
founded their argument against the idea 
of there being any resurrection. Though 
death severs people from their other arti- 
cles of property, it is evident that in the 
case of men and women going into the 
eternal state, unless their hearts are en- 
tirely changed, there is one article of 
property that will even pass death.— 
Without a very radical transformation 
of the hearts of those seven men on com- 
ing into the eternal world and finding 
the woman who had been wife to them 
severally, each would feel as he did in this 
world, that she was his property, and 
would be disposed to assert his claims. 
So argued the Sadducees ; and Christ, 
viewing their crude notions assumed 
from. a, state.of heart that they. supposed 
to be inseparable from humanity, said 
to them, ‘Ye do, err, not knowing the 
scriptures, nor the power. of God.’ 

Now, how. can the power: of God be ap- 
plied to solve this problem? Whoever 
understands the power of God as revealed 
in Jesus Christ, will see at once that he 
could remove selfishness from the hearts 
of men, so that there would be no dispo- 
sition in them to claim the woman. The 
power of God on the day of Penecost 
produced that ¢ffect, in reference to all 
other kinds of: property, instinctively and 
without difficulty. The problem was 
solved at once,by the power of God, as 
to all rights of property. Christ evi- 
dently intimated that those who under- 
stood the power ,of God would see, that 
the flow of the spixit of God in the hearts 
of those who are counted worthy to ob- 
tain the resurrection state, would expel 
from them every thing that would make 
them claim personal: ownership, and so 
make a quarrel one with another, and 
make them jealous of personal rights and 
privileges. 

The grand difficulty that rises right up 
in the imaginations of, every one in ref- 
erence to community of property in any 
particular thing, is the natural selfishness 
of the human heart. Suppose you place 
in the midst of a company some valuable 
thing, and say to them it belongs to all. 
Now, says the imagination of the world, 
they will go to grabbing and quarreling, 
—jealousy and mischief will be the re- 
sult. Or supposing they are more civi- 
lized than to quarrel, there will yet be 
great difficulty in disposing of the matter, 
—the question of precedence and other 
delicate points will have to be settled be- 
tween them. But suppose these persons 
really and truly have such a heart as 
Paul describes in a certain place, one 
that envieth not, and seeketh not its 
own ; suppose they have been trained 
under the spirit and grace of God, so 
that they look not every man on his own 
wealth, but every man on the wealth of 
another. ‘Ah! that,’ you say, ‘alters 
the case. To be sure there would be no 
difficulty in such a state as that ; where 





they were all sincerely disposed to prefer 
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each other’s rights and claims there could 
not be any jealousy or quarreling. But 
such a people as that is impossible! no 
such thing can be.’ Do you not believe 
there is such a people in heaven? and 
how do you know but there can be such 
a people in this world ? We believe that 
Jesus Christ came into this world on 
purpose to make people of this sort, and 
to establish a society of this description ; 
and if we believe in the power of God 
over the human heart to abolish selfish- 
ness, and make persons seek not their 
own, but look every one on the things of 
another, then we can believe that com- 
munity of property will not be the occa- 
sion of dispute and jealousy. But the 
only way for us to remove the mountain 
that stands so firmin the imagination of 
mankind, is by knowing the power of God. 
—Home-Talk. 
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The First Rule of Business. 

“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” 

There is a peculiar depth and beauty in this, as 
well as other sayings of Christ, that neither ages nor 
generations have been able to fully comprehend and 
appreciate. It touches the generic springs of hu- 
man action, and will be pertinent throughout all the 
varied experience and progress of human nature un- 
til it shall be lost in the glory of the divine nature, 
and mortality is swallowed up of life. The wealth 
and glory of this world ure the bait that Satan has 
always claimed, and which he ever holds out to lure 
the children of men from seeking the eternal glory 
and happiness which belong to them in the kingdom 
of heaven. The thousand forms in which this gild- 
ed bait glitters in the eyes of men, are very deceptive. 
The hard-working, staid and honest farmer, who 
through single-eyed devotion to his business, and 
continuous and monotonous exercise of his muscles, 
incases his mind in a narrow shell of prejudices, who 
has cultivated only that shrewdness which is neces- 
sary toa respectable and well-to-do sort of life in 
this world, and whose overtasked body has lost all of 


have liberty to turn our attention away from the 
interior heavenward direction. No; God’s blessing 
will ever flow in upon us as the natural fruit of 
devotion to him and the study of the glories and 
fashions of his kingdom. 

Let us not forget amid the hurry of out-door work, 
the rattling of machinery, and the ringing of an- 
vils, the exhortation to ‘Seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness.’ Let us not forget that 
it is only in this attitude of spirit that we are the 
proper recipients of the promise that all things 
shall be added unto us.—un. J. s. 


Ole Bull’s Violin-Playing- 

We were favored with an opportunity of listen- 
ing to the great violinist at a concert in Utica on 
the 22d inst. The Mechanics-Hall was nearly 
filled on the occasion, with an audience of proba- 
bly six or eight hundred persons. The principal ar- 
tist was assisted by Mr. Dressler, the Pianist, and 
Messrs. George and Horncastle, vocalists. After 
a song, and a Piano-forte performance, Ole Bull 
appeared upon the stage with his violin under his 
arm, the signal of a warm welcome from the au- 
dience. He is.a man of good figure, though rath- 
er slender, and in the prime of life. He advances 
and bows low; then raising his violin to his chin 
he inclines his head on one side towards the in- 
strument for a moment, as if caressing it, or more 
probably he is feeling his way into some sort of 
sympathetic communication with it, by his finger 
and ear, preparatory to the bewitching strains 
which he draws forth. Raising his bow, he com- 
mences witha genile, gliding movement, giving 
tones of exquisite finish, and with the full-drawn 
length of his bow. His eyes droop, and close, or 
appear closed, and with a statue-like stillness of 
face and feature, he is evidently soon past the 
consciousness of any body or any thing but the 
genius of melody which he is invoking. He 
strikes suddenly into a bolder key, and gives off 
a series of pyrotechnics on the upper strings. 
Then follow two-part and three-part strains, 
staccato passages in which he merely whips the 
catgut, or thrums it with his fingers, and most 
curious of all, he plays an occasional melody in 
harmonics, in which the tones of the violin are 
transformed into the clearest, bird-like notes of 
the flute or flageolet. The superiority of his 
playing appears not so much in the execution of 
any given piece, in a routine manner, as it does 
in his wonderful mastery of his instrument, 
making it yield to his manipulation all man- 
ner of uncommon and surprising effects. The 
appearance of the man during his playing, the 
trance-like absorption which is manifestly the 


its youthful elasticity and vigor, knows little of the | secret of his power, is an interesting psycholog- 


illusion which has been practiced upon him. He has] ical phenomenon. 


Is not this concentration or 


been laboring for the good things of this life, and] perfect command of the attention the secret of 
with an honest but superficial purpose of doing his genius always ? 


duty to God and his fellow men, he has gone along 
through this life of deteriorating influences until 
he has become a cramped and one-sided being.— 
Heart-culture—the aspirations of the noblest ele- 
ments of his nature—-have been sacrificed to the pur- 
suit of outward things. To him comes most appro- 
priately the exhortation, ‘Seek first the kingdom of 
God and ‘and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.’ 

Let us examine this exhortation a little, and 


In a short interview which we had with Ole 
Bull, he mentioned his intention of soon return- 
ing to Europe. He spoke discouragingly of the 
prospect of things in this country, seeming to 
think that the elements of discord between sec- 
tions and parties here, are irremovable and threat- 
ening for the future. We invited him to call, 
whenever it might be convenient, upon the Com- 
munity, and received in return, his wishes for 


see as far as possible what it demands practically. | our success.—G. w. N. 


And we may first inquire, Where is a man to seek 
the kingdom of God? Ans. The kingdom of God is 
within you. Luke, 17: 21. Itis within himself 
that a man must seek the kingdom of God. 
he has discovered that he is a child of God he has 
found the kingdom of God. When he is endeavoring, 





Talk about Labor.-=-No. 2. 
Oneida, July 25, 1857. 


When | Dear C.: 


In my last Jetter to you, dated the 22d, I said 
the conversation about labor-changes was to be 


tolive out the spirit of charity which Paul so beau-| continued the next evening; but other matters 
tifully describes in the 13th of 1st Corinthians, and | have so claimed the attention of our evening gath- 
is willing to devote all external interests to this pur- | erings that the labor subject has remained on the 
pose, then is he seeking the righteousness of God. | table until last evening, when its discussion was 
He is trying to follow the fashion of the heavenly | resumed. 


kingdom. In that attitude he has the assurance 
that all necessary outward things will be added.— 
To live a life of devotion to what appears to be such 
an ideal principle, does indeed require that faith 
which looks upon things that are not, as though 
they were. Many are the allurements which 
through our whole course would draw us away 
from our purpose. In community life we.are not 
exempt from these temptations. As we advance 
nearer and nearer the solution of the problem how 
toacquire and use the good things of this world, 
the temptations which beset us grow continually 
more subtle and mighty. As God is fulfilling his 
promise to add all other things, by giving us the 
outward prosperity which naturally results from 
the condensation of life brought about by the 
working of his spirit in our hearts, how easy it is 
for the natural man to forget to give due attention 
to the study of the righteousness of God—the culti- 
vation and training of our own natures for making 
music in his kingdom—in the ostensible pursuit of 
the external means of building up that kingdom. 
It should be noted that the promise is, that all ex- 


Mr. S. commenced by again stating his resolu- 
tion—' That it is expedient that all persons who 
have a regular, monotonous business, should have 
the liberty to spend an hour or more each half day 
in some other employment.’ He mentioned two 
other considerations which had occurred to him 
in favor of the proposed plan, in addition to what 
he had previously mentioned. First, such liber- 
ty of change in labor as is proposed would afford 
the means of much social pleasure and profit. ° In 
a Community like this, it is to be supposed that 
there is often a desire on the part of individuals 
to enjoy the society of certain other members: 
and it might be desirable in many respects that 
they should do so: but if we were all classified, 
with the understanding that persuns are to re- 
main for a considerable time as they are now 
grouped in labor—some laboring continually in 
the Farming group; others in the Trap-shop 
company, &c.,—this desire for variety of society 
and companionship in labor, would be gratified 





ternal things shall be added, not that we shall 


very slowly, to say the least. Whereas, on the 


new plan persons might in a short time enjoy the 
society of several groups. 

Another advantage of the proposed plan would 
be found in the opportunity afforded for the de- 
velopment of talent. On the old system, mem- 
bers might be employed for a great length of 
time in one business, and serve so faithfully as to 
elicit much commendation; while at the same 
time, they had undeveloped talents which would 
enable them to serve the Community much better 
in some other capacity. But a variety of occupa- 
tions would give a chance for the manifestation 
of talent, and by it every one would be likely to 
fing out what function he is best adapted to 
perform. 

G,—It strikes me that there is some such ya- 
riety in labor as has been proposed, contemplated 
in the Bible Argument. It would be well for the 
Community to recur to that Argument from time 
to time and ‘ hug the truths’ there set forth. There 
may be some tendency among us to let those prin- 
ciples become obscured, and to settle back into 
the routine and ordinary customs of the working 
world. Our faith and hope and expectations, are 
all radical, and point toward reform and revolu- 
tion in the industrial and social world; and we 
should not expect to prosper, except as we nail 
our banner to the mast on these radical principles 
—look for a new heaven and a new earth. 


Mr. C. had no objections to the abstract prop- 
osition, that change in labor is desirable, but 
objected to the specific resolution introduced. 
First, he thought the proposed change would se- 
riousiy interfere with our business effectiveness. 
In order that persons may acquire the greatest 
skill in any particular business, it is necessary 
that they devote themselves for a long time 
exclusively to it. Where persons change often 
from one thing to another, they are not likely to 
acquire very great skill in any department.— 
Secondly, under ordinary circumstances such 
charges in labor would not be profitable. It is 
not to be supposed that the plowman can leave 
the field and accomplish as much in the machine 
shop as a regular shop-hund; neither would the 
machinist do as much work, or do it as well, in 
the field, as the plowman. To carry out Mr. S.’s 
ideas successfully, he thought, would require a 
high degree of skill and industry on the part of 
all concerned. 

H.—There may doubtless objections be made 
to the principle under discussion, but we should 
not allow those objections to divert our attention 
from the principle. If that could be thoroughly 
carried out it might do away with many of Mr. C.’s 
objections. For instance, our system of business 
is a voluntary one, and hence that method which 
in the long run keeps labor the most attractive, 
and keeps persons in the best disposition for la- 
bor, will secure the greatest amount of voluntary 
effort, and so will be the most profitable. Let 
persons be confined in our Association, to particu- 
lar departments for a long time, and those _ busi- 
nesses will become more or less unattractive. 
N.—The question presents itself to me in this 
shape: Would there not be more gained in the 
long run, in the course of years, by keeping a 
man wide-awake and enthusiastic for business, 
by furnishing him with a variety of employment, 
than by keeping him at one kind of business ?— 
Admitting that he might become more skillfull at 
gome one business without change, would not 
that skill be more than counterbalanced by the 
improved state of his health, and by the in- 
creased development of his nature, which he 
would realize with change ? Would he not be at 
the expiration of a period of years a better man 
and more of aman? The advantages of the pro- 
posed plan should be balanced against its disadvan- 
tages. 

B.—In discussing a question hke this, we 
should look at the principle involved without 
reference to dollars and cents. First, settle the 
truthfulness of the principle, and afterwards take 
into consideration the expediency of carrying it 
out. It has, I think, sometimes been a fault with 
us heretofore, that we have looked at such ques- 
tions through the medium of dollars and cents.— 
The question of profit has been allowed to ob- 
scure the real question, which is one of principle. 
G.—I have faith in a true principle, let it lead 
where it will. Iam sure it will lead usaccording 
to our true profit. I understand Mr. S.’s_propo- 
sition as affirming the liberty for persons to have 
agreater variety of occupation. (Its sperific 
form is of little moment.) Is not that a true 
principle? Ought we not as a Community to in- 
cline toward a greater variety in labor; or at all 
events not incline in the opposite direction ?— 





us is at present. Is it not to slide back into old- 
fashioned continuous labor? I think it is, and 
that it is time for the introduction of a resolu- 
tion that will give us liberty at least to incline 
towards change. 

P.—In discussing the matter of economy and 
profit as applied to this question, we should take 
a broader view than that which looks at mate- 
rial interests alone. ‘There are other things in 
which we may become skillful as well as in hoe- 
ing corn and making traps. We are called to be 
skillful in making music with each other and in 
the development of true life. A small item of 
spiritual improvement, may in many instances 
balance a large item of profit in the way of dollarg 
and cents.— We cannot over-estimate the idea that 
a true principle will not lead us wrong. 

H.—I should like to say Amen to that. Let 
us plant ourselves firmly on true principles, and 
study the matter of application afterwards. An- 
other thing which has been suggested that I would 
like to say Amen to, is, that change in labor will 
furnish the means of mutual acquaintance and 
fellowship among the members of different groups. 
I think persons will get better acquainted with 
each other, ang have more satisfactory fellow- 
ship, by one hour’s work together, than by two 
hours talking and visiting after the common 
fashion. 

B.—I am persuaded that the greatest obstruc- 
tion at the present time to carrying out the pro- 
posed idea of change, is the strong feeling there 
may be on the part of some that it would be un- 
profitable. That might be the case in certain 
instances ; but it is evident to me that if all 
had a true spirit of devotion to the public inter- 
est, there would be no great loss of time or effi- 
ciency in consequence of such changes as are 
proposed. 

N.—I have the impression that the blessing we 
are looking for in this direction—the privilege of 
variety in labor—is one that we cannot enjoy 
except on the basis of true civilization, that will 
make every man enthusiastic in labor on an inde- 
pendent basis—that will make each one set himself 
to work and keep himself at work, and value his 
time. It is a question whether it would answer for 
persons in the half-civilized state of the world to 
enjoy such liberty. It might tempt them into dis- 
sipation and idleness. And whether this idea of 
change can be successfully carried out in the Com- 
munity, will be decided by the question whether 
our members can all be brought up to the stand- 
ard of real enthusiasm for labor, such as we can 
arrive at, and such as some have already attained 
to. Let that spirit thoroughly prevail in the 
Association, and it would be entirely safe to give 
every one freedom of change. 

This last remark—that our liberty in regard 
to change in labor must be measured by 
our faithfulness and enthusiasm in labor— 
was received with general assent. It is a princi- 
ple which we have found universally applicable in 
our Community experience. If a member desires 
liberty in any direction, he is certain to attain it 
by proving himself faithful and reliable in all 
circumstances; but my letter has attained to 
such length that I will not stop to philosophise 
further. Yours, &e., W. A. H. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK- 


Foreren.—In Great Britain, the Government asks 
for half a million each, on account of the Chinese 
and Persian warse Thackeray has been nominated 
for Parliament, from Oxford. Lord Palmerston has 
promised Government surveillance in regard to the 
French project of supplying free negroes to the 
French West India Islands. A brilliant banquet has 
been given to the officers of the Niagara, by the Liv- 
erpool Chamber of Commerce.——From India the 
news is of great interest. A formidable muti- 
ny has broken out among the sepoys, (natives of In- 
dia enlisted in the British army,) and spread to an 
alarming extent, large numbers of European resi- 
dents, women and children, being slaughtered by the 
insurgents. Twenty-three native regiments had 
joined in the revolt, and Delhi was in their possession. 
The loss to the Bengal (British) army by the muti- 
ny and other causes, it is stated was nearly thirty 
thousand men. 

Kansas.—A Free-State Convention was held 
at Topeka on the 15th and 16th inst., to nomi- 
nate a delegate to Congress, for the purpose of 
presenting again to that body the Free-State 
Constitution framed at Topeka. Almost every 
district and neighborhood in the whole of Kansas, 
it is said, was represented. One hundred and 
fifty delegates, or more, were presept. Marcus 
J. Parrot was nominated for Congress. 
Janes H. Lane was chosen President of the Con- 
vention. The Topeka Constitution is to be re- 
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at the August election. The Census returns 
show a population of nearly fifty thousand inhab- 
itants.—-Goy. Walker, late accounts say, was still 
at Lawrence, with 400 U. S. Dragoons, waiting 
the further action of the people before using de- 
cisive measures. He would attempt the collec- 
tion of taxes in a few days. His warlike demon- 
strations, it is said, are ridiculed by the inhabi- 
tance of Lawrence, who ata public meeting 
adopted a resolution that the act of Gov. Walker 
in quartering upon the town an army in time of 
peace, was illegal, unconstitutional and infamous, 
and deserving only of cool contempt.—Kansas is 
suffering severely from drought, there having 
been very little rain since the spring, and some 
anxiety is felt in the prospect of short crops. 


..--Antioch College, Ohio, in consequence of 
pecuniary embarrassment, has been assigned, in 
order to save it from sale at auction. 

..--A lot of new red wheat, the first of the 
season, has been sold at Chicago for $1,75 per 


bushel. 
....New-York spends daily $10,000 for cigars 


and $8,500 for bread. 

....The two American expeditions destined to 
recover the Russian ships sunk in the harbor of 
Sebastopol, to preserve them from their enemies, 
have arrived at Constantinople. The enterprise has 
excited a good deal of interest in Europe. 

..--T. W. Higginson, Wendell Phillips, F. W. 
Bird, Damel Mann, an! Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
of Massachusetts, have issued a circular proposing 
a National Disunion Convention to be held some 
time during the coming fall. 

...-Goods that left Philadelphia by the ordi- 
nary railroad freight train on Monday July 13, 
were delivered in St, Louis on Saturday July 18. 
Pretty rapid transportation. 

....In our mention of the burning of the Lun- 
atic Asylum at Utica, we were incorrect in say- 
ing that it was occasioned by the burning out of 
achimney. It was set on fire by a man who was 
formerly an inmate of the institution, but who 
had been discharged as cured, and was employed 
about the premises. 

...-Another asteroid, making the forty-fourth 
has been discovered between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter. 

...-Bayard Taylor in a letter from London 
gives the following description of one of the great 
concerts in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham : 

‘“‘T reached London in season to lear the last of 
Handel’s oratorios—Israel in Egypt—in the 
Palace at Sydenham, I doubt whether any com- 
poser dead or alive, has ever had such an ovation. 
Two thousand singers and nearly three hundred 
instrumental performers, interpreted his choruses 
to an audience of more than 17,000 persons. 
The coup d’cil alone, was sublimer than any pic- 
ture. The vast amphitheater of singers, filling 
up the whole breadth of the western transept, 
stretched off into space, and the simultaneous 
turning of the leaves of their music books was 
like the appearance of ‘an army with banners, 
or the rustling of the wind in a mountain forest, 
We were so late that we could only cling to the 
outskirts of the multitude below, and I was fear- 
ful that we should not be able to hear distinctly 
—but I might as well have feared not hearing the 
thunder in a cloud over my head. Not only was 
the quarter of a mile of palace completely filled 
with the waves of the chorus, in every part, but 
they spread beyond it, and flowed audibly over 
the hills for a mile around. I kept my eye on 
the leader, Da Costa, whose single arm controlled 
the whirlwind. He lifted it, like Moses, and the 
plagues fell upon Egypt; he waved it, and the 
hailstones smote upon the highways and the tem- 
ple-roofs ; he stretched it forth, and the Red Sea 
waves parted, and closed again on the chariots of 
Pharaoh. He was Lord of the tuneful hosts that 
day, and Handel himself, as he wrote the scores 
of the immortal work, could not have more per- 
fectly incarnated its harmonies. Following him, 
I trod in the thunder-marches of the two-fold 
chorus, and stood in the central calm of the 
stormy whirls of sound.” 

...-Destructive thunder and hail-storms vis- 
ited the valley of the Hudson last Saturday. At 
Albany much damage was done to the streets, 
stores and cellars. In Dutchess Co., a violent 
hail-storm swept over a section about two miles 
in breadth and ten in length, which is said to 
have almost entirely destroyed the corn and oat 
crops. Hail fell to the depth of four inches, 

...-A new magazine called the ‘Northern 
Magazine’ will be started at Boston, early in the 
coming autumn. Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell 
Hawthorne, Professors Huntington, Felton and 
Agassiz, are to be its leading spirits. 
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...-A large portion of Minnesota 1s suffering 
from the devastations of the grasshopper; and ap- 
prehensions prevail of suffering and starvation 
among the settlers. The following extract from 
a communication to the St. Paul Daily Times, by 
Mr. Jared Benson, one of the largest farmers in 
the state, will give an idea of the extent to which 
the crops have been visited : 


“Tn many fields, not a vestige of the crop re- 
mains, in others the stalks of the grain only re- 
main, while in all of these the destruction is com- 
plete. In my vicinity some 500 acres have been 
put into crops this year, which, with a fair sea- 
son, would have been worth to the farmer from 
12to $15,000, but are nowentirely worthless.— 
Not a dollar’s worth will be harvested from the 
whole. These destructive insects seem to extend 
over all the country that is settled, and much 
that is not, from near St. Paul on the south, to 
as far north as there are settlers, and to east and 
west. Red River trains, just in, report seeing 
them first some 350 miles above and west of us 
on their trail. They are migratory in their habits, 
and they commence their journeying as soon as 
they get wings, which is about two months from 
the period of hatching. They fly in swarms often 
at a great hight and in such numbers as to dark- 
en the sun oftentimes. They are obliged to fly 
before the wind, and so if they wish to go in a 
particular direction they must wait for a fair 
wind. They came here last August from up riv- 
er, and that seems to be their general course.— 
They have commenced leaving, and already we 
hear of their ravages in the vicinity of St. Paul, 
where none were hatched. How far they will 
reach this year in their downward march cannot 
now be told, but from the distance they travelled 
last year to reach usit is quite probable that they 
will extend all over southern Minnesota, before 
the frosts of the later autumn will overtake them, 
which will not be until they have laid destruc- 
tion in the shape of eggs for another year. Ac- 
cording to naturalists each female deposits 150 
eggs. I think that there are reasonable grounds 
for hope that southern Minnesvta will be an ex- 
ception, from the fact that her more clayey soil 
is not well adapted for their laying operations, 
The sandy soil of the upper country, particularly 
on the rivers, is especially suited to their wants. 
Their eggs are easily deposited in it, and the spring 
sun soon and rapicly warms them into life.” 

The Evening Post remarking on this insect 
phenomenon says: 

“Tt may be a matterof serious consideration for 
the people of Minnesota, what is to be the extent 
or duration of this terrible scourge. Successive 
visits of the grasshoppers to Salt Lake city have 
caused such destruction of the crops, that Brig- 
ham Young is said to be seriously meditating a 
removal of the Mormons to some portion of Utah 
where the soil and climate are unfavorable to the 
production of the insects. Why may not a simi- 
lar misfortune be reserved for Minnesota? It 
is true, this is the first season in which the grass~ 
hoppers have visited the territory in large num- 
bers, or indeed at all, within our knowledge, but 
the circumstances attending their appearance are 
so similar to those witnessed in Utah that it is 
safe to conjecture that this visit will not be their 
last. While, therefore, it is wholly uncertain 
whether the scourge is a temporary one, it is very 
certain that the present season will be one of great 
suffering in the Territory.” 

..--The death of the late Earl of Shrewsbury 
has extinguished one of the oldest titles in En- 
gland, which his been borne by the Talbot family 
uninterruptedly since the time of Henry II. The 
founder of the family was the celebrated John 
Talbot, who figures so conspicuously in Shak- 
speare’s historical plays, and the name has always 
been strongly identified with the interests of the 
Rodman Catholic party in England, of which the 
late Earl was one of the Jeaders. The death of 
the Earl, without heirs, has induced the necessity 
for the sale of a vast collection of furniture, paint 
ings, armor, and all kinds of miscellaneous _rel- 
ics which have accumulated for centuries in the 
Talbot family. Alton Towers, the principal seat 
of the family, and which, according to Loudon 
‘ presents the finest combination of garden build- 
ings with garden scenery any where existing in 
Europe,’ is now open for the purposes of auction. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Thursday, July 23.—The haying season, that 
busy time in a farmer’s life, has fairly commenced, 
the weather thus far excellent, and the grass, 
thick and Juxuriant, promises an abundant yield. 
Notwithstanding the backwardness of the sea- 
son, causing some anxiety as to the future 
state of the crops, our friends report that they 
notice in their travels, abundant promise of fruit 
and grains, and that the earth is teeming with 
produce of every kind. So Nature though some- 
times a little tardy, seldom fails to pour her ac- 
customed amount of treasures at the feet of the 
husbandman. A new sight and sound has in 
many places entered the hay-field. During a re- 
cent tour through arich grass district in this 
County, our ears frequently caught. the distant 
clatter of a mowing machite showing that the 


reign of the scythe and sickle, those almost sacred 
emblems of past husbandry, is passing away— 
going with that of the old stage-coach to the 
limbo of once useful but now forgotten things. 
Our new mower does its work perfectly and with 
& power equivalant tu six oreight men. One 
very noticeable advantage of the mower is, that 
it makes the work in the hay-field light during the 
Jirst part of the day, thus leaving the men in the 
best condition of strength for getting in hay in the 
afternoon. There are now opportunities for the 
gathcring of both sexes in the field, turning the new 
mown hay, and smelling its fragrant breath. All 
‘spare hands’ are invited to join, though from the 
frequent calls for this kind of help inall direc- 
tions, one might think there would be none to 
answer ; but such is the provision made by Coin- 
munism and combined industry, where all in- 
terest are one, that no department suffers need; 
but each in turn becomes a helper to the others, 
Though there is plenty to du, there are cheer- 
ful hearts and willing hands to do it ; and though 
all do not naturally obey ‘the call of incense- 
breathing morn,’—still a call for a bee before 
breakfast for picking raspberries from the bushes, 
just now rich with fruit, black, white and red, 
finds none reluctant. 

Friday, 24.—Finished the bath-house on the 
lawn—a luxury much appreciated by all, these 
extremely warm days. Visitors still frequent, 
notwithstanding the warm weather.——Evening. 
—Some complaining lately of pain in the stomach 
and chest, the cause was quite satisfactorily as- 
certained to be drinking too much _ ice-water 
while overheated, and it was generally concluded 
that the water was injurious except when taken 
in small quantities, inasmuch as the sudden cold 
produced by drinking it causes a reaction, and 
creates a thirst and continyal demand forit. Here- 
upon grew an animated discussion on diet gener- 
ally, the propriety of eating things cold or hot, 
each expressing his or her opinion freely, and 
after putting the question to vote, as freely sub- 
mitting individual taste to the majority. 

Saturday, 25.—We received a call from a 
couple uf teachers in the Deaf and Dumb Asylum 
near New-York, and were entertained by their 
ready conversation with each other by means of 
signs which are used in the institution. Many 
of the signs are so well based in imitation of na- 
ture, that we found but little difficulty in inter- 
preting them ourselves. The teacher tried us by 
putting his hands to his forehead, and pointing 
out from the sides with two fingers, and then 
stooping down and making an up-and-down mo- 
tion with his closed hands. This we understood 
to be the sign fora cow. A horse was readily 
indicated by placing his fingers by the sides of 
his head, in the manner of the animal’s ears, and 
then representing the galloping motion with his 
hands ; a serpent by an undulatory motion, anda 
cat by passing his hands outward from his mouth, 
suggesting whiskers, and a motion like that used 
in stroking the creature’s back. Feelings of joy 
are naturally expressed by gentle or lively 
strokes upon the breast, and sorrow, by rubbing 
it. ‘There is so much real power of expression in 
pantomime and gesticulation, that it would seem 
to be an excellent thing added more frequently to 
our common conversation. We learn that there 
are three hundred pupils at present in the institu- 
tion. A term of four years constitutes the ordin- 
ary course of education, though provisions are 
made for some pupils to remain seven and even 
ten years. The scholars, though debarred from 
hearing the sound of music are exercised in 
marching to the beat of a drum, the concussion 
of which is perceivable to them by a sensation in 
the chest. 

Monday, 27.---One of the unpleasantnesses to 
which we are sometimes liable occurred to-day, 
in the withdrawal of a man who had obtained a 
residence here a few months ago by pressing so- 
licitation, and who, on leaving was so magnani- 
mous as to demand interest on a small sum of 
money which he had put in, and threaten instant 
prosecution if his claim in this, and one or ¢wo 
other unreasonable particulars was not instantly 
complied with. We are of course glad to be 
relieved from the company of any one who wishes 
to go, but it would seem under the circumstances 
that coarseness and cruelty of treatment towards 
the Community, need not so often be added to 
desertion. Perhaps an excuse for this man’s 
conduct may be found in the fact stated by one 
of his relations now with us, that for some years 
he has been subject to occasional turns of derarge- 
ment. In the common course of things we may 
expect in a few months to receive a letter of apolo- 
gy, which, when it comes, we shall of course 
charitably entertain. Another instance the pres- 
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ent week: a poor vagrant who had corresponded 
with us and begged for admission to the Commu- 
nity, and received hospitable treatment daring 
one or two visits to our place, was at length 
kindly criticised by some of our members, and 
returned the compliment the next day by send- 
ing through the mail an insulting message pur- 
porting to be from the spirits. It has been 
intimated that our seceding member and _ this 
‘medium,’ propose to forma combination, and 
start a‘ universal Community’ at the west. We 
will mention in this connection the visit of an 
editor from the western part of the state the pres- 
ent week, who, in conversation, objected to our 
tendency to seclusion and reserve, saying that 
we should push out, urge our doctrines, make 
proselytes and convert the world. The answer 
is suggested by such facts as are given above,— 
We already make converts far too easily to the 
externals of communism. Unless we can in some 
way keep the religious element foremost, and 
make persons enter the school through the genu- 
ine persuasion of the cross of Christ, the more 
converts are made, the worse for all parties.— 
We know that after all the moths have buzzed 
about communism, and burnt their wings to their 
satisfaction, there will be enough inducement re- 
maining for sober Christ-seekers to fo!low its 
hght, and use it as a means of progress heayen- 
ward. We shall be content with such converts, 
be they few or many. 

Wednesday, 29—We are having a rousing re- 
vival of Criticism in relation to the business 
character and management of a brother who is a 
leading director in one of the departments. He 
is patriotic and zealous, but lacks the faculty of 
sywpathy, is too arbitrary and driving to enlist 
the warm fiiendship of those whom he directs. 
A cloud of suppressed dissatisfaction has been 
gathering for some time, and when circumstances 
arose to give it vent, there was a grand shower 
of truth-telling sincerity, lasting two evenings 
and operating to clear the atmosphere, and make 
all love each other the better. One principal 
conclusion drawn from this affair, is the impor- 
tance of every foreman, in whatever business, 
offering himself at short intervals for criticism by 
his associates, This is the best of all wa¥s to 
preserve sweetness and kindliness between a di- 
rector and his subordinates. A trifling grievance 
suppressed, may grow into a grudge; give it ex- 
pression and it vanishes. Criticism is the very 
breath of life to the Community, and we are 
thankful for any occasion that brings an influx of 
the true spirit of it. 





H. H. S., who is now visiting Putney. writes 
in a private letter about places and things as fol- 
lows: 

Putney, July. 26. 

Dear H.:—You have heard by letters from here, 
I suppose, that we did not get here the night we 
expected. It was in consequence of our not arriv- 
ing in Schenectady in time to take the eastern 
train. As wecould gono farther than Ratland 
that day, we concluded to stay at Saratoga. We 
left there at 9, Friday morning, and arrived here 
at the same hour we expected to the day before 
—24 hours behind. We enjoyed our stay, how- 
ever, at the springs; I took to the water wonder- 
fully, which I hope will please G. I never shall 
lose the sense I have of its deliciousness, right 
from the spring. We saw the ‘ton,’ I suppose, in 
all its splendor—the crinoline, at least, in all its 
magnitude. It kept me constantly amused and 
surprised. The standard circumference must be 
considerably larger than a hogshead, and every 
little girl nct ten years old, wears them. On 
one of our excursions, we visited an Indian 
encampment and found some of the Oneidas were 
there. The greater part were Oanadian Indians: 
they had some 15 or 20 wigwams, huddled togeth- 
er ina grove, every thing in the rudest shape 
imaginable—beds and babies and baskets, all in a 
heap. 

Our place here in Putney has been mnch im- 
proved—the growth in the garden is very luxuri- 
ant—the whole of the land reserved, appears to be 
under high cultivation—a great many fruit trees 
in the most promising order, &c. I confess it 
seems almost a pity to sell it just now, when the 
harvest of its fruit is so near. It is a bonnie spot 
right here—it surpasses allmy remembrances and 
expectations as to the beauty of its situation. I 
shall fail to express the delight I have in the 
scenery here. I go out every little while and 
luzxuriate, as C—— would say, standing on the 
piazza, and giving myself up to the sensations in- 
spired by the view. The house and all its arrange- 
ments are in excellent order. I see many an old 
familar piece of furmiture—many that are associa- 
ted with my earliest recollections, and others 











_what a road have men traveled! 
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with recollections of you, and the time when this 
house was first occupied. The same old clock 
measures time where it used to when we had our 
morning Bible-class, and our evening talk in the 
central room here. Think of its ticking the 
seconds, day and night, between that time and 
this! The same looking-glass in the parlor has 
reflected all,the family changes since we left. I 
think some credit is due to the families who have 
lived here for the excellent preservation in which 
every thing remains: nothing reminds you of decay 
but every thing of improvement. I wish much 
that J could see things here. This land 
which the Lord gave him seems to have been 
precious in the eyes of the Lord. 

As to sustaining this post—with al! there is 
interesting tome here, I do not wonder in the 
least that every body should prefer Oneida as a 
home. It has ten attractions toone here, in its 
spiritual and social advartages, its vanety of in- 
dustry, freedom &c.; so that I should not advocate 
continuing here, only as it may appear that it is 
the Lord’s will and for the public ‘nterest. That 
would make a family contented in circumstances 
where nothing else would. 

Monday, 27.—Yesterday was the anniversary 
of M. E. C.’s departure, and we refreshed our 
memories of her by reading and talking about 
her, which was edifiying to me. 

Your sister, 





H. H. 8. 





Carlyle upon the Opera. 

The following estimate of the Opera and its 
frivolities from the pen of Carlyle, is taken from 
the Dumfries Album. It is refreshing to hear 
his old thunder-voice again, amid the nonsense 
and inanities of the day : 


Music is well said to be the speech of an- 
gels; in fact, nothing among the utterances 
allowed to man is felt to be so divine. It 
brings us near to the Infinite; we look for 
moments across the cloudy elements into the 
eternal Sea of Light when song leads and in- 
spires us. Serious nations—-all nations that 
can still listen to the mandates of nature— 
have prized song and music the highest; as a 
vehicle for worship, for. prophecy, and for 
whatsoever in them was divine. Their singer 
was admitted to the counsel of the universe, 
friegd of the gods, and choicest benefactor to 
man. Reader, it was actually so in Greek, in 
Roman, in Moslem, Christian, most of all in 
old Hebrew times ; and if you look how it is 
now, you will find a change that should aston- 
ish you. Good Heavens! from Asaph to a 
seat in the London Opera in the Haymarket— 
The waste 
that is made in music is probably among the 
saddest of all our squanderings of God’s gifts, 
Music bas, for a long time past, been avowedly 
mad, divorced from sense and fact, and runs 
about nowas an open Bedlamite, for a good many 
generations back, bragging that she has noth- 
ing to do with sense and fact, but with fiction 
and delirium only ; and stares with unaffected 
amazement, not able to suppress an elegant 
burst of witty laughter, at my suggesting the 
old fact to her. Fact, nevertheless it is; 
forgotten and fallen, ridiculous as it may be. 

* * * * To ‘sing the praise of God ;’ 
that you will find, if you can interpret old 
words, and see what new things they mean, 
was always and will always be, the business of 
the singer. He who forsakes that business, 
and, wasting our divinest gift, sings the praise 
of chaos, what shall we say of him? David, 
King of Judah, a soul inspired with divine mu- 
sic, and much other heroism, was wont to pour 
himself in song ; he with seer’s eye and heart, 
discerned the godlike amid the human, struck 
tones that were an echo of the sphere harmo- 
nies, and are still felt to be such. Reader, 
art thou one of a thousand, able still to read a 
Psalm of David and catch some echo of it 
through the old dim centuries, feeling far off, 
in thy own heart, what it once was to other 
hearts made as thine? To sing it, attempt 
not, for it is impossible in this late time ; only 
know that it was once sung. Then go to the 
opera and hear with unspeakable reflections, 
what men now sing. Of the Haymarket ope- 
ra, my account, in fine, is this: Lusters, can- 
delabras, painting, gilding, at discretion : a hall 
as of the Caliph Alraschid, or him that com- 
mandeth the + wh of the lamp—a hall as if 
fitted up by the genii, regardless of expense. 
Upholstery and the outlay of human capital 
could do no more. Artists, too, as they are 
called, have been got together from the ends 
of the world, regardless likewise of expense, to 
do dancing aud singing; some of tlem even 

eniuses in their craft. * * * * * * 

ll of them had aptitudes, perhaps, of a dis- 
tinguished kind, and must, by their own and 
other people’s labor, have got a training equal 
or superior in toilsomeness, earnest assiduity, 
and patient travail, to what breeds men to the 
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most arduous trades. I speak not of kings, 
grandees, or the like show figures ; but few sol- 
diers, judges, men of letters, can have had such 
pains taken with them. The very ballet girls. 
with their muslin saucers round them, were 
perhaps little short of miraculous, whirling and 
spinning there in strange, mad vortexes, and 
then suddenly fixing themselves motionless, 
each upon her left or right great toe, with the 
other leg stretched out at an angle of ninety 
degrees, as if you had suddenly pricked into 
the floor, by one of their points, a pair, or rath- 
er a multitudinous cohort of mad, restlessly 
jumping, and clipping scissors, and so bidden 
them rest, with open blade, and stand still in 
the devil’s name! A truly notable motion— 
marveleus, almost miraculous, were not the 
people there so used to it; motion peculiar to 
the opera; perhaps the ugliest and surely one 
of the most difficult ever taught a female in 
this world. * * * * Alas! and of all 
these notable or noticeable human talents, and 
excellent perseverances, and energies, backed 
by mountains of wealth, and Jed by the divine 
art of music and rythm, vouchsafed by Heaven 
to them and us, what was to be the issue here 
this evening? An hour’s amusement, not 
amusing either, but wearisome and dreary, to 
a high-dizened select populace of male and 
female persons, who seemed to me not much 
worth amusing. Could any one have pealed 
into their hearts once, one true thought and 
glimpse of self-vision: high-dizened, most ex- 
pensive persons, aristocracy so called, or best 
of the world, beware, beware what proofs you 
are giving here of betterness and bestness.— 
And then the salutary pang of conscience in 
reply. A select populace with money in its 
purse, and drilled a little by the posture-maker ; 
good heavens! if that were what, here every 
where in God’s creation, Iam. And a world 
ali dying because I am, and show myself to be, 
and to have long beer even that! John, the 
carriage—the carriage swift! Let me go home 
in silence, to reflection, perhaps to sackcloth 
and ashes! This and not amusement would 
have profited these persons. * * * * * 
O Heavens! when I think that Music, too, 
is condemned to be mad, and to burn herself 
to this end on sucha funeral pile, your celestial 
opera-house grows dark and infernal to me.— 
Behind its glitter stalks the shadow of eternal 
death through it too. I look not up into the 
Divine eye, as Richter has it, ‘ but down into 
the bottomless eye-socket’—-not upward toward 
God, heaven, and the throne of truth, but too 
truly, down, toward falsity, vanity, and the 
dwelling-place of everlasting despair. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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Vandalia, Mich., July 11, 1857. 

Dear Frienps :—I have for some time 
had a desire to write to you, to express 
my feelings a little, in the Jove of Christ. 
I confess him my only source of help, and 
of deliverance from disease of soul and 
body—abundantly able and willing to do 
unto me according to my faith. I think 
I can say in truth I have found it so in 
myown case. I was lately for a consider- 
able time afflicted with bodily disease, 
but through the great goodness of God I 
am now restored to pretty good health, 
and it is my reasonable duty to give him 
the praise; (for certainly the Doctors 
and drugs have not done it ;) I regard it 
as nothing short of the restoring power of 
Christ, so much testified of in the Bible, 
but almost utterly denied in the present 
day. 
I have had some dark times, and pass- 
ed through some deep waters; but by 
confessing Christ as my helper and Sa- 
vior, I have frequently experienced very 
clear manifestations of his presence, 
filling my heart with love unspeakable to 
God and man, especially to those who 
are walking in the newness of life. I 
want to have joy and peace to fill my 
heart all the time; and I believe it is my 
privilege to attain this state when I get 
strong enough to live in the world with- 
out being contaminated with its evil in- 
fluences; or in other words, when my 
heart is so filled with the love of Christ 
that there shall be no room for other 
guests. O that I may be able to offer a 
continual offering of thanksgiving and 
praise to the Lord. 

Our hearts are with you, and in all we 
do and can do, we wish to have an eye 
single to the cause of Christ. We get 
the Circular every week, and always find 











it edifying and refreshing, for which we 











feel thankful. With love and respect to 
all, I remain your friend, 
Mowry THAYER. 


Wataga, Knox Co., Ill., March, 1857. 

Dear Frienps :—In more ways than 
one, my condition and circumstances— 
which do not differ materialy from those 
of most men of business life and habits 
—confirm me more and more in the con- 
viction, that the present mode of life 
(the isolated family, and the individual 
and selfish business relations) in which 
most of us are involved, is but poorly 
calculated to facilitate the development 
of the higher and nobler part of man’s 
nature. The multiplicity of cares una- 
voidably incident to the management of 
even a small family and a business to 
support them, (devolving as it generally 
does upon one, or at most two individu- 
als, even where there is harmony between 
the managers, which is not too often the 
case,) is too distracting, too consumptive 
of time and of human energy, and too 
restrictive of human experience to our 
sensuous and material activities, to admit 
of much attention to esthetics, or to high 
spiritual and moral culture. 

I have been looking over the time past 
since my first acquaintance with your 
Association, and noting some of the effects 
which my intercourse with your body 
and the influence of their literature have 
had upon me, Others may think differ- 
ently, but so far as I can judge they are 
as follows : 

First, the dissipation of my skepticism 
and its chilling, desolating influence on 
my heart. In my first interview with 
J. H. Noyes I was led to see that 
the germ of truth contained in the 
rationalistic view of inspiration, was by 
no means incompatible with an earnest 
and enlightened faith in the system of 
truth taught by Christ and Panl, and ap- 
propriately styled, by way of emphasis, 
‘The Truth’ In my second, and I think 
last interview with Mr. Noyes, he 
broached the doctrine of Christ as a Sa- 
vior of the body from disease and death, 
as well as of the soul, and specified some 
evidences of His power as such among 
you. This idea was tome so new and 
strange, so contrary to all I had ever been 
taught of Chrisi, either in Sunday 
schools, churches, or theological semina- 
ries, and withal so at variance with the 
superficial views of Christ and his rela- 
tions to us, furnished by such writers as 
Emerson, Parker, Davis, Wright, &c., to 
which I was then strongly inclined, that 
though somewhat familiar with the phi- 
losophy which underlies your religious 
views, I turned indifferently, and per- 
haps impolitely, from Mr. Noyes, in de- 
spair of being able to enter into unity or 
sympathy with him, and frankly con- 
fessed to Mr. Cragin that I had no such 
appreciation of Christ at all. Never- 
theless I pondered these things in my 
heart, and the more I thought of them, 
and investigated them, and compared 
them with the more pretending theories 
of allopathy, hydropathy, homeopathy, 
orthopathy, motorpathy, &c., most of 
which 1 had the curiosity to inquire into, 
the more clear, satisfactory, desirable, ra- 
tional and believable your views have ap- 
peared, and the less so the others; till 
finally my resulting conviction is, that 
Jesus Christ as the minor element in 
the Deity—the Son of God—is the me- 
dium connecting the soul and the body 
of man with the center and fountain of 
all life—God, His father and ours, in 
whom inheres personality as in us ; and 
that He, as the natural distributer of 
life, moral, spiritual and material, to us, 
is the only sufficient Redeemer of the 
soul from sin, and the body from disease. 
For health is but the concomitant of 
abounding life in the bodily nature, and 
holiness the equal and inevitable concom- 
itant of life in the moral nature ; and if 
Christ live in us, we are made partakers 
of his resurrection life and health, and 
also of his holiness. NowI find in my 
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experience, that faith, i. e. my appre- 
hension and belief of this fact, and con- 
fession of the same, facilitates the opera- 
tions of this life within me, producing 
the results which otherwise would not 
appear. Thus it seems to me that the 
declaration of Christ, ‘He that believ- 
eth shall be saved,’ is one of the most ra- 
tional and philosophical propositions. in 
the world. It interests me to observe 
how near some of our modern ‘ refcrmers,’ 
e. g. the spiritualists, come to the truth 
on this subject without reaching it. Tru- 
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‘ Shallow drafts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking deeply sobers us again.’ 

Another result that I witness is, recon- 
ciliation to my condition and circum- 
stances, whatever they may be. Though 
greatly desiring to be with you, and 
ready to be when God shall open the 
way, I nevertheless find happiness in 
sticking faithfully to my post amid discord- 
ant relations and conditions, believin 
that for the present it is the will of God, 
and that in due time it will work out for 
me a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. My business and fam- 
ily cares, have ceased to be a snare to my 
soul seducing me to worldliness ; but by 
being enlisted into the service of Christ, 
and made tributary to the accomplish- 
ment of the higher ends of my life—the 
success of Christ’s kingdom—have be- 
come a fundamental part of my religion, 
affording me at times as much joy and 
satisfaction as I ever experienced in the 
prayer meeting or the closet. I notice 
too a return to my first love, and more 
than my first faith, Neither in the or- 
thodox church, nor yet in the reformato- 
ry schemes aflcat among the unbeliev- 
ing world, in most of which I have been 
pretty thoughly baptized—did I ever find 
that which thoroughly aroused and enliv- 
ened my enthusiasm. The nearest I 
came to it was in the first glow and fer- 
vor of my experience as a young convert, 
when my heart blossomed as it were under 
the influence of Dr. Beman’s preaching in 
Troy N.Y. But the consummation of the 
work then and there begun, was reserved 
for the glorious truths evolved from the 
New Testament by the writings of Mr. 
Noyes. The great facts of the gospel, as 
held by the churches, are comparatively 
meaningless, and therefore difficult to be 
believed by men of strong sense, and sci- 
entific tendencies, and I find now that a 
latent and almost unconcious skepticism 
has been lurking in my heart for years, ia 
regard to them, and I think lurks in the 
heart of many who think they believe 
them. But asI now apprehend them, 
how full of meaning ; how fitted to the ne- 
cessities, the almost unknown necessities 
of man’s moral, spiritual and social being! 
How irresistibly they commend them- 
selves to my sense of fitness, and how my 
heart inclines to accept and believe them, 
with joy and thankfulness, as the boon 
that alone can fill the vacuum that 
has been there for years, and that I have 
tried in vain to fill with the husks of the 
popular religions on the one hand, and 
the meager, fragmentary schemes of 
Christless reformers on the other. I do 
not wonder that Dr, and Mrs Nichols 
abandoned them. But I do wonder that 
they ever sought a substitute in the 
Papacy, while the latest and richest birth 
of Christianity stood before them in the 
form of Bible Communism. 

But I must hasten to a close. I 
commenced this letter long ago but 
have not found time to finish till 
now. I have found time however to read 
all of your printed communications to me. 

By lending the Circular occasionally to 
some of my friends in this vicinity who 
are unacquainted with it,ten or twelve 
of them have become so far interested in 
it as toexpress a wish to read it. I en- 
close ten names and $10 for the Circular, 
commencing with the last No., July 16. 


Yours truly, Robert Gray. 





Letters not OrHERWwISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—J. J. 
Franks; I. R. Howe; J. Caryl; E. Brinley. 
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